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LY 
N JE 8 talked of in this enlightened 
„I N age, this age of politeneſs, rea- 
Z A {0a and good ſenſe, than the na- 
iure and fitneſs of things; or, 
the reaſon and nature of things; 
phraſes, which to many, at leaſt, that — 
them, are unmeaning and unintelligible 
ſounds; and ſerve only as a retreat, when 


£ OTHING-i is more PETS 


they have been fairly beaten out of an argu- 


ment by the ſuperior force and evidence of 
divine revelation. It may eaſily be obſerved, 


how glibly, and with what volubilicy of 


ſpeech, with what a ſagacious look, and 
an air of wiſdom, theſe words are pronoun- 


are meant? What the nature of them? and, 
A 2 What 


ced by ſome, who, when aſked, what things 


* 


0 


it once ee and { confounded. This mult 


E underſtood of - your lower fized folks, 
who take up thefe fayings from others, and 
uſe them as parrots, by rote. It muſt be 
preſumed, that thdir Learned maſters, from 
whom they have received them, better un- 
Ar nd hem, and Are capable of explait- 
Ing the meaning of them; among theſe, the 


reverend Mr. Samuel Chandler makes a very 


conſiderable figure; ; Whoſe Sermon, lately 
972 hed to ther Societies for the Reformation 
anner, lies before me; upon which I 


{hv take lease to maké ſore few ſtrictures. 
This gentleman, not content to aſſert, that 
the difference between moral good and evil 


is eertain and immutable, which will be 
reudily granted; further affirms, that this 
ariſes from the nature of things; in krictiy 
and properly eternal; is prior to the will of 


able and eternal rule of the divine conduct, 
by which God himſelf regulates and deter- 
mines his own will and conduct 20 hig:crea- 
tures; the great rea ſon ànd meaſure of all 
His actiens towards them, and is the ſupreme 


riginal, univerſal, and moſt perfect rule of 
action te all reaſonable beings waatſoever 3 
land chat there are certain fitneſſes and unfit- 
--neffes/ of things arifing from hence, which 
axe of the ſame nature with this diſtinction; 
and that this — and theſe fitneſſes 
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God, and indepehdemt of it; is the invari- 


14 


og K Ty ] | | 
and a ficneiee are as eafily diſcerned by man- 
kind, as the differences between any r 
and ſenſible objects whatever. 

One would be tempted to think, 1 all 
this is true, that this ſame nature and fitneſs 
of things is Deity, and rather deſerves che 
name of God, than he whom we call ſo; 
ſince it is prior to, and independent of his 
} will, is che vner ring rule of action to him, 

and the ſupreme, univerſal, and moſt per- 
fect rule to all reaſonable beingswhatſoever; 
and that it ſelf. is not directed and influen- 
ced by any rule or law from any other. 
Surely that muſt be God, which is poſſeſſed 
of ſuch perfections, as "neceſſary. exiſtence, 
\+ eternity, independence, ſupreme power and 
authority over all reaſonable beings. And 
If rhis is the caſe, we ought to worſhip and 
give homage to chis Deity; this ſhould we. 
invoke, bleſs! and adore, and not him, who. 
under the Old Teſtament diſpenſation went 
by the name of the God of Ifael, or the 
, _God-of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; and 
who, in the New Teſtament, is ſtiled the 
God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; to 
this eternal and invariable rule ſhould. we 
yield a eheerful. and univerſal obedience, 
and not to the law and will of God; unleſs | 
that ſhall appear to be directed and conduct- 
ed by this ſupreme and moſt perfect rule of 
action. But before we fall down, and pro- 
ſtrate our ſelves to this new deity, and pay 
* our 
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[exiſts by neceſſity of nature, independent of 
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our devoirs to it, it will be proper, ficſt to 


txamine the ſeveral magnificent things 


which are predicated of it; and begin 
with; Ye 

1. The original of it. The Gn nature 
nd fitneſs of things is repreſented as ſome- 
thing to be conſidered abſtracted from God, 
and Ar of his will, and ſo conſe- 
quently as neceſſarily exiſting ; ; for whatever 
exiſts independent of the divine will neceſſa- 
rily exiſts,” or exiſts by neceſſity of nature; 
and could this be made our, that the moral 
nature and fitneſs of things neceſſarily exiſts 
independent of the will of God, it muſt be 
allowed to be a deity indeed; for nothing 


8 A 


the will of God, but the being and perfecti- 
ons of God: Either therefore this nature and 
fitneſs of things is ſomething in God, or 
ſomething without him; if it is ſomething 
in him, it muſt be a perfection of his na- 


ture, it muſt be himſelf, and therefore ought 


not to be confidered as abſtracted from him; 
if it is ſomething without him, apart from. | 
bim, which exiſts independent of his will, 
that is neceſſarily, then there muſt, be two | 
neceſſarily exiſting, beings, that is, two gods. 
Tis faid*; that © the difference between mo- 
tal good and evil, virtue and vice, as between 
en and light, and bitter and ſweer, is 


bee | Fermon, p. 5. 


73 
a difference not accidental to, but founded in 
the nature of the things themſelves; not mere-: 
ly the reſult of the determination and arbitrary: 
will of another, but which the very ideas of 
the things themſelves do really and neceſſa- 
rily include.” Or, as it is elſewhere expreſ- 


ſed o, © The diſtinction between moral good 
and evil doth ſo ariſe out of the nature of the 


things themſelves, as not to be originally and 
properly the mere effect of the divine order 
and will, ſo as that it never would have been, 
had not God willed and commanded it to 
be.” But from whence do things morally 
good proceed? Do they not come from 


God, from whom is every good and perfect 


ift? As all natural and ſupernatural good 
ache from bim, the fountain of all goad- 


neſs, ſo all moral good takes its riſe from 


him, and the meral perfections of his na- 
ture; which, and not the nature of things; 
are the rule 'of his will, determinations and 
actions. Who puts chis nature into things, 


by which they are morally good, but the 


God of nature, of his own will and pleaſure? 
and, What, ſettles the difference between 
thoſe things, and what are morally evil, but 
the nature and will of God? Or the will of 
God, which moves not in an arbitrary way, 
but agreeable to the moral perfections of his 
nature, As for things morally evil, which 
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lie in a defect of moral good, are a privation 

of it, and an oppoſition to it, though they 

are not of God, nor does he put that evil 
nature into them that is in them, for he 


ean't be the author of any thing that is fins 
ful; yet theſe things become ſo by being 
contrary to his nature and will. The diffe- 
rence between moral good and evil lies in, 
and the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of theſe things 
are no other than the agreement and dif, 
agreement of them with the nature and will 
of God; and whatſoever ideas we have of 
theſe things, and of their different natures, 
fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, we have from Gad ; 
who of his own will and pleaſure has im- 
planted them in us, and in which we are 
greatly aſſiſted in this preſent ſtate of things 
by his revealed will, conſiſting, of doctrines 
and inſtructions, rules and precepts, founded 
in, and agreeable to the perfections of his 
own nature. Beſides; if the difference be- 
tween moral good and evil is founded in, 
and arifes from the nature of the things them- 
felves, and is not originally and properly the 
effect of the divine order and will, then it 
can't, be ſaid to be, as it is, 

2. Strictly and properly eternal; for theſe 
things muſt exiſt, and this nature muſt be 
in them, from whence this difference ariſes, 
ger there can be this difference; wherefore 


i 
| 


if the things MEAT hs are not ſtrictly and 
properly eternal, then the nature of them is 


=; 


not ſtrictly and properly eternal, and conſe- 


quently the difference which is founded in, 


and ariſes from that nature, is not ſtrictly 
and properly eternal. Moreover, nothin 

is ſtrictly and properly eternal but God. it 
the nature and fitneſs of things is eternal; 3 


if there are eternal, everlaſting, and un- 


changeable fitneſſes of things, thoſe ficneſſes 
muſt be God. Should it be ſaid, as it is , 
that . Suppoſing the eternal and immutable 
exiſtence of God, the ideas of theſe things 
(good and evil, virtue and vice) muſt have 
been the ſame in his all · perfect mind from 
eternity as they now are; and have appear- 
ed to his underſtanding with the ſame op- 
poſition and contrariety of nature to each 
other, as they do now - and of conſequence 


the diſtinction between moral good and evil 


is as eternal as the knowledge of God him- 
ſelf, i. e. ſtrictly and abſolutely eternal * — 


and that before ever any created being re- 


ceived its exiſtence, God had within himſelf 
the ideas of all poſſible futurities; of the na- 
ture of all beings that ſhould afterwards have 
life; of their ſeveral relations ro himſelf, 
and one another; and ſaw what fitneſſes, 
obligations and duties, would, and muſt re- 
ſult from, and belong to creatures thus 


Sermon, p. 10. © Ib. p. 7. | 
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formed and conſtituted f — which fitneſſes 


or unfitneſſes were eternally preſent to the 
all- comprehenſive mind of God, and as 
clearly diſcerned by him as the natural dif- 
ferences of the things themſelves, from 
whence they flow.? It will be allowed, 
that there is in God an eternal knowledge 
of all things poſſible and future; he knows 
all things poſſible in the perfection of his 
almighty power, who could, if he would, 
bring them into being; but then this know- 
ledge of his does not ariſe from, and depend 
upon the nature of the things themſelves, 
Which may be, or may not be, bur it ariſes 
from his own all- ſufficiency. Poſſible futu- 
rites, or Poſſible ſhall be's, I do not under- 
ſtand. Whatſbeyer is poſſible may be, and 
it may not be, but what is future ſhall be, 


and ſo not barely poſſible, but certain. A 


* 


poſlible futurity ſeems to be a contradiction. 


o 


God knows whatever is poſſible for himſelf 


to do; that is, he knows what his power 
can do; and alſo' what his will determined 
to do, or ſhall be done : The former is call- 
ed poſſible, the latter future. God's know- 
ledge reaches to both, but then every thin 

that is .poſſible is not future. All that God 
knows might be accompliſhed by his power, 
he has nor determined that it ſhall be; and 
whatſoever he has determined ſhall be, is 


f Sermon, p. 8. bb. p.24. 
811104 | future, 


[ 1 1 | 
future, and. ceaſes to be barely poſſible. 
God fees and knows all things future, in his. 
own will, purpoſes and decrees; for as it is 
the power of God that gives poſſibility to 
things poſſible; it, is the will of God that 
gives futurity to things that ſhall be. So, 
God ſaw, knew, and had within himſelf 
the ideas of the nature of all beings that 
ſhould aftetwards have life, their ſeveral re- 
lations to himſelf, and one another, and all 
fitneſſes, obligations, and duties belonging. 
to them; becauſe he had determined within 
himſelf to bring ſuch creatures into being, 
beſtow ſuch natures upon them, put them 
into ſuch a relation to himſelf, and others, and 
make ſuch and ſuch duties fitting for them, 
and obligatory upon them. In this ſenſe it 
will be readily granted, that the ideas of all 
things that come to paſs in time, were in 
his all- perfect mind from eternity, as they 
| Now are; becauſe he determined within _ 
ſelf they ſhould come to pals in he manner 
they now do. The fitneſſes and unfitneſſes 
of things were eternally preſent to his all- 
comprehenſive mind, becauſe he willed they 
ſhould be, either by his efficacious or. PE 
miſſive will. But then the eternity of theſe 
things in this ſenſe, or the eternal difference 
of good and evil, as founded upon the eter- 
nal knowledge of God, ariſing from, and 
depending upon his own will, ſtrongly mi- 
litates againſt what is further laid of this na- 

B 2 ture 
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ture and fitneſs of things, or of the diffe- 
rence between moral good and evil, as that 
it © mo 

3. Prior to the will of God, and indepen- 


| dene of it. By the will of God is meant 
either his will of purpoſe, and is what the 
Scripture calls, The counſel of bis will* ; or 


his will of precept, which is that ſyſtem of 


moral laws, God has given to rational crea- 
tures as the rule of their actions. The gentle- 


man I'm attending to, uſes the phraſe ſome- 


times in one ſenſe, and ſometimes in ano- 


ther; and ſometimes takes in both in one 
and the ſame paragraph, and plainly ſug- 
geſts, that this difference is prior to the will 


of God, and independent of it, taken in 
either ſenſe; his words are theſe r; „This 
difference did originally and erernally ſubſiſt 
in the mind of God, as certainly as the dif- 
ference between light and darkneſs, and was 


in idea ever preſent with him, before ever 


it became be law of his creatures, and ap- 


ared to them as the matter of his command 


and will, and is it ſelf that neceſſary and in- 
variable rule by which God himfelf regulates 
and determines his own will and conduct to his 
creatures; and which, therefore, as a rule 
of action to himſelf, muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
independent of, and prior to, not the exi- 
ſtence of God, Which 18 abſolutely eternal, 


D Sermon, „ Eph. i 14. „ 
but 


* 
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but fo tbe will of the eternal God, and to be, 
indeed, the great reaſon and meaſure of all 
his actions towards his creatures.“ Now, 
though it ſhould be admitted, that things 
are fit and proper, juſt and good, antece- 
dent to the revealed will of God, or his will 
of command; and that God wills theſe 
things, that is, commands them becauſe 
they are fit and proper, juſt and good, and 
not that they are ſo becauſe he commands 
them; though one ſhould think, what- ever 
God commands muſt be fit and proper, juſt 
and good, for that very reaſon, whether we 
can diſcern any other reaſon or no, becauſe 
he commands it; fince he can command no- 


thing contrary to his nature, and the moral 


perfections of it; yet, nevertheleſs, theſe 


muſt be ſubſequent to the ſecret will of 
God, or the counſel of his will, as that is 


within himſelf determining, ſettling, con- 
ſtituting, or permitting: the order and ſitua- 


tion of things, their natures, heings, and 


relations to himſelf and others, from whence 
the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things, and 
the difference of moral good and evil are 


ſaid to ariſe. Whatever may be ſaid for the 


independency of theſe things in the will of 
God, they can never be prior to it: For if 
the production of creatures into being is 
owing to the will of God, and follows up- 
on it; if the ſeveral relations they ſtand in 
to one another are ſolely of his appoinment 

| and 


and forming, thes: ſurely what is fit, or not 


fit to be done, in ſuch a ſituation, muſt be 


fixed by, and be the reſult of his own will, 
as determining them according to the mo- 
ral per fections of his nature; which de- 
terminations of his ſecret will being re- 
vealed, become the law of his creatures; 
and being ſo, this law is the ſureſt rule of 
judgment to them, with reſpect to the diffe- 


rence of moral good and evil; what : lays 


the ſtrongeſt obligation upon 3 to do the 


one and avoid the other; and ſo muſt be the 
beſt rule of action to them. Mr. Chandler 


himſelf dwns'', that God might have 
formed other creatures than what he hath ; 

or produced ſome, or all of thoſe ob 
now exiſt, in a different manner from what 
he actually hath done; he might, for in- 
ſtance, have ſtocked our earth with inhabi- 
tants at once, and formed them in the ſame 
manner as he did our firſt parents. And of 


| conſequence, as the preſent frame of things 


is owing to the wiſdom, the good pleaſure 
and will of God, fo the fitnefſes of things 
which now actually take place, and that 
particular ſyſtem of moral virtue which 
mankind are obliged to regard, and conform 


themſelves to, muſt, as far as tis a conſtitu- 


tion of chings actually exiſting, be reſol ved 
into che ſame good pleaſure and will of 


Sermon, p. 15. 


God.“ 
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Cod.“ Now, as the formation of creatures, 
and their production in this or the other 
- manner, entirely depends on the will of 

God, and according to the variation of them 
the fitneſſes of things muſt have altered; 
there would not have been the ſame fitneſſes 

and unfitneſſes, obligations and duties; ſo it 
wholly depended on the will of God whe- 
ther he would create any or no; and if 
he had never formed any creature, in any 
manner whatever, as he might not have 
done, if he would, where had been this eter- 
nal nature and fitneſs of things? As there- 
fore the formation of creatures follows up- 
on, and is owing to the will of God, the 
nature and fitneſs of things, with reſpect to 
theſe creatures, cannot be prior, but muſt 
be ſubſequent to the will of God. Yea, this 
ſame Gentleman ſays”, that « the will of 
God is not any thing diſtin from the ever- 
laſting fitneſſes of things, but included in 
them, and indeed a neceſſary and eſſential 
branch of them.” If therefore the will of 
God is not diſtin& from them, is included 
in them, and a neceſſary and eſſential branch 
of them, then the nature and fitneſs of things 
is not without the will of God, is not prior 
to it, and independent of it. And though 
this ſame writer boldly aſſerts in one place *, 
that the certain and immutable difference 
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of things is entirely independent of the will 


of God; yet in other Places he ſeems to 
ſtagger a little, and ſays , that this diſtin- 


ion is not originally and properly tbe mere 


effect of the divine order and will, and is 


not merely the reſult of the determination 


and arbitrary will of another; as if it was 
ſo in part, or in ſome ſenſe, though not 


wholly and entirely fo. He ſeems to be 


fearful, that if the diſtin&tion of moral good 
and evil, and the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of 
things are placed to the will of God, and 


made to depend upon it, the conſequence 


may be, that theſe things will not continue 


the ſame”; vice may be virtue, and virtue 


vice; impiety, injuſtice, and cruelty, may 
be fubſtituted in the room of piety, juſtice, 
and charity; and, „that there can be no 
poſſible certainty chat God ſhall always will 


that which is now good, in oppoſition to 


what is now called evil; but that one or the 


other, as caprice and humour fhall direct 


bim, which immediately becomes either 


good or evil; and on the contrary, evil or 


good, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he, 
without reaſon, wills them to be ſo.” Not 


to take notice of the indecency, and irreve- 


rence of theſe expreſſions; the inſinuations 


and ſuggeſtions of inſtability and change in 
the divine will, are groundleſs and unreaſon- 


» Sermon, p. 10, 5. P Ib. p. 13, 14. 
2 able, 
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able, ſince the will of Gad. is. as. immutable 


as himſelf ; and though 1 it is not determined,” 
by the incrinfic difference. of things with- 
out him, yet it is determined invariably by 
the rectitude of his nature; he cannot de- 
termine, or do any thing contrary to, his 
moral perfections, he cannot deny himfelf. 
There's much more reaſon to fear theſe 
things may change, if the diſtinction between 


them lies in the nature and fitneſs of thin 4 


of which not only fallible men, but ſinfül 
men, men prone to vice, are the only judges; 3. 
who being either led into a falſe way of rea- 
ſoning, or influenced by their intefeſts and 
paſſions, may put evil for good, and good 


for evil. Moreover, Why ſhould not the 


diſtinction of moral good and evil be attri- 
buted to, and conſidered as dependent upon 
the unalterable will of God, ſince all moral 
good flows from him as the fountaln of it? 
Nor could there. have been any moral evil 
without his permiſſive will; even as the 
productions of light and darkneſs, of bitter 
and ſweet, are the effects of his will and 
pleaſure. Light and darkneſs. are his own 
formation; { form the light, and create 
darkneſs; I make peace, and create evil; I 
the Lord do all theſe things *. Tas he that 
ſaid, by his almighty power, and according 
to his own will, Let there be Light and there 


1 ia. 1 * 


* 
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Was light. Whar difference ſhould we have 
been capable of diſcerning between lighe 
and darkneſs, if God, of his own pleaſure, 
kad 90, dr07d,d the Tight from the darkneſs 
as he did? Nor have we any idea of the di- 
ſtinction of theſe things, but what that God 
of his will has given to us, who called the 
light day, and the darkneſs night *.” As na- 
tural light and darkneſs are of God, and the 
diviſion between them is made by him; fo 
moral light and moral darkneſs are, the one 
by his effective, the other by his permiſſive 
will; and the difference between them ſet- 
tled by the determinations of his unchange- 
able mind, agreeable to the perfections of 
his nature. Tis he that has made bitter and 
ſweet, and of his own will and pleaſure has 


. 


| put ane different qualities in rhings; the 


tnefles and unfitneſſes of which are their 
agreement and diſagreement with: thoſe laws 
and rules of nature, which God, of his own 
will, has placed in ſenſitive beings; and 
even ſo moral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes are 
their agreement and diſagreement with thoſe 
moral laws, which are es determinations of 


God's will, according to the rectitude of his 


nature; which of his own pleaſure he in- 
{ſcribed on the heart of man in His creation, 
and has ſince delivered in writing, as the rule 
of his actions. To all which I only add, 
Gen. i. 3, 1. 


in 


115 2 
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in oppoſition to this notion, that if this di- 
ſtinction of moral good and evil, this moral 
nature and fitneſs — things, is prior to, and 
independent of the will of: God, it muſt be 
Prior to the firſt cauſe, which is a contradi- 
ction in terms; for the will of God is the 
firſt cauſe of all things; nothing in the whole 

' compaſs of : beings exiſts without the will of | 
God, but his own being and perfections; 
and if this is co- eternal with God, and. 18.88 
independent of his order or will, as his own 
being, perfection, and happinels; it muſt, 
as has been already obſerved, , G 
exiſt, and, conſequently, muſt. be, God 

yea, - ſuperior ro him hom we call lo, 
ſince, * 88 
4. It is faid*, chat 2 « is it ſelf che ne: 
ö invariable, and eternal rule, by 
which God himſelf regulates and determines 
his own will and conduct to his creatures 
is the great reaſon and meaſure of all his 
actions towards his creatures —— ĩs the one. 
certain and unerring rule of God himſelf; 

than which nothing is more contrary to 
divine reyelation, which aſſures us, that, aur 
God is in the beavens; he hath dane whatſoever 
he pleaſed* ; that he works. all things after 
7 ag counſel of bis own will * and, that he 
does according to bis will in the army of the 


Sermon, p. 11, Ib. p. 19. 1 Pla. oxy. 3. 
* Eph. i. 11. | | | 
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heavens, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth”; Whereas, according to this notion, 

not the will of God, but ſomething prior to 
ir, and independent of it, is the neceſſary, 
eternal, invariable, unerring rule, reaſon, 

and meaſure of all his actions, towards bis 
creatures, This ſeems ſomething like the 
oical fate and neceflity, which give laws 
to God and man, and equally bind and 
oblige*both *; though ſometimes the Hochs 
Ideed confider fate, and the nature of 
things, not as things diſtinct from God, but 
as being himſelf, his own will ; in which 
their notion is greatly to be preferr'd to 
what is now advahebd:! Be it ſo, that the 
moral nature and fitneſs of things is a rule 
of action to men; that which 18 4 rule to 
them can't in every thing be thobghe to be 
ſo to God; for inſtance, der it be admitted, 

that it is agreeable to the nature and frneſs 
of things, and to the original differenee be- 
tween moral good and evil, that one man 
ſhould not take away the life of another, and 
that law, Thu ſpalt not kill, is eſtabliſhed 
vpon this certain and immutable diſtinction 
and fitneſs, and ſo is a rule of action to 
men; yet this is no rule to God, nor any 
meaſute of his actions; who, as he gives, 

* Don. . | 
Vid. Lipt. Phyſiolag. Stoic. Diſſert. 12. P. 62. 


Ib. Diſſert. 5. p. 23, 24. & Manuduct. ad Stoic. Philof. 
| 6 16. p. 186, 187. 


and 
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and has power over, theflives of men, can 
take them away at his pleaſure; as well 
by ordering one man to flay another, as 
Abrabam to ſacrifice his ſon “, and the 
Ifraelites to flay every man his brother, 
every man his companion, and every man 
his neighbour*, when there fell that day, 
aad in that manner, about three thouſand 
men; as by ſending a fever, a dropſy, or 
any other diſtemper. Again, let it be al- 
lowed, that it is one branch of this moral 
nature and fitneſs of things, that one man 
ſhould not take away the property of ano— 
ther, and that that law is founded upon it, 
- Thou - ſhalt not ſteal; yet God is not bound 
by this law; fot as the earth's the Lord's, 
and the fulneſs theregf e, be diſpoſes of it as 
he pleaſes, and takes away thatiwhich- was 
one man's property and gives it to another; 
which he has done in ten thouſand inftances 
of. providence; and what is more, and full 
ito our purpoſe, he could, and did order the 
Iſraelites to borrow of the Egyptians jewels 
of ſilver and of gold, and raiment, where 
they were ſpoiled'*, and plunder d of their 
property. To ſay no more, if this nature 
and fitneſs of things is a rule of action to 
God, it muſt be ſomething both before 
bim, and obe him; it muſt be his ſupe- 


* Gen. xxii. 2. © Exod. „ 9 Pal. xxiv. 1. 
* Exod. xii. 36. 
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rior; ſince it muſt be conſider d as giving 
laws for the regulation and determination of 
His will and conduct to his creatures; tho, 
as this writer well ſays , He hath no ſupe- 
rior, can receive laws from none, nor have 


any external power to oblige and conſtrain 


him.“ And what he further adds is right, 
That he hath a reaſon and rule of action 
within himſelf, is as evident as that he ever 
acts at all; and as certain, as that he will 
always act wiſely and well.“ Upon which 
would obſerve then, not any thing with- 
out him is a rule unto him; not the nature 
and finneſs af things as of an abſtract conſi- 
deration from him; as prior to, and inde- 

ndent of his will; -nor-1s it, as is ſuggeſted, 
Fo all- comprehenſive knowledge of the na- 
ture of. things, the relation beings ſtand in 
to him, and one another, the fitneſſes and 


unſitneſſes which: belong to them, the mea- 


ſure and degree of their powers: and facul- 
ties, and alli che ſeveral eircumſtances of 

their being ſince theſe are the determina- 
tions of his will, and his knowledge of them 
-ariſes from thence; he knoys all theſe things 
will be, becauſe be has determined that they 
ſhall be. It remains then, that nothing can 
be a rule to God but himſelf, his: own na- 
ture, and the perſections of it. In all things 
of a moral nature his moral perfections with- 


? Sermon, p. 19. 
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in himſelf ate Acht vulk of his will. and. con- 

Ber us next examines: 1 this dis 
ſtinction of moral good and evil, as founded 
in the nature of things, together with the 
original and unalterable fitneſſes ariſing from 
it, is the ſupreme original, univerſal, and 
moſt perfect rule of action to all reaſonable 
beings whatſoever, as is aſſerted s. If this 
be true, all laws of God and men are to be 
diſregarded; and indeed, they are all plain- 
ly ſuperſeded by it; for if this i is the ſupreme, 
original, and-univerſal rule to all reaſonable 
beings, then all inferior, ſubordinate, and 
particular laws, as all the after laws of God 
and men muſt be thought to be, merit no 


regard; at leaſt are no further to be regarded 
than as they may be thought to agree with, 


and are reducible to this, grand one; and if 
it is 7he moſt per fee? rule, then certainly there is 
no need of another. Yea, it is affirmed, 
that “it is impoſſible that there can be any 
rule of action more excellent in it ſelf, or 
_ worthy. the. regard of reaſonable be- 
What need then have we of the law 

of- Goa? This may lead us to queſtion, whe- 
ther indeed there is any law binding upon 
us; at leaſt it tends to weaken our obligati- 
on to duty, as ariſing from the will of God. 
Indeed we are told ®, that ** tbe will of God 


Sermon, p. 19, 20. a Ib-p. 23: 
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is à real and immutable obligation upon us, 
to which we ſhould always pay the higheſt 

deference and ſubmiſſion. What, the Bigb- 
et deference and ſubmiſſion? No ſurely; 
that muſt be paid to the oft perfect rule, 
that rule which regulates and determines the 
will of God it ſelf. And truly, this real and 
immutable obligation of the will of God up- 
on us is immediately brought under the ge- 
neral notion of the original fitneſſes of things, 
and is not allowed to be an obligation of a 
diſtinct nature and kind from them. So 
that as all morality is founded in the nature 
and fitneſs of things, our obligation to it ari- 
ſes from the ſame, and our obedience and 
diſobedience to be conſidered as an agree- 
ment or diſagreement with that ſcheme of 
things. Sin was therefore wrongly defined 
by our forefathers , who, in anſwer to that 
queſtion, © What 1 is fin?” ſay, Sin is any 
want of conformity unto, or tranſgreſſion of 
any law of God given as a rule to the rea- | 
ſonable creature.” 'They-ſhould have ſaid, 
Sin is any want of conformity unto, or 
tranſgreſſion of the nature and fitneſs of 
things, which is the unerring rule of God 

| bimlelf, and the moſt perfect one to all reaſon- 
able creatures. How the apoſtle John himſelf 
will come off, Tice nor, who lays ", that /in 


The Aſſembly's larger Catechiſm, Queſt. 24. 
& 1 John iii. 4. | 
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ir che tranſgreſfion of the law, unleſs by, ſome 
dextrous management, inſtead of che law, 
ſhould be put the nature and +finneſs. of 
things. But ſurely, to derive moral obliga- 
tion from the will of God, muſt be of more 
uſe and ſer vice to engage perſons inithe pra- 
Rice of moral virtue, than to derive it from 
the nature and fitneſs of things, af Which 
men themſelves muſt be! judges. A rule of 
firneſs, may be a guide in ſome caſes; but the 
law of a ſuperior, who has a right and pow- 
er of enforcing it by ſanctions, properly 
obliges. - In the other cale;; there & nothing 
to hope for in conſequence of agreement 
with it, and nothing to pies) by ſtraying 
from: it; ſo that this immutable, and- eter- 
nal obligation of moral virtue, will be found 
to be very little, if any at all, as derived 
from the nature and fitneſs of things; at 
moſt cannot riſe higher than mens percep- 
tion of the nature and fitneſs of things; for 
the nature and fitneſs of things can be no 
further a guide unto men, or obliging upon 
them; than as known by them; and if God 
had not made ſome notification. of his will, 
with reſpect to moral good and evil, by gi- 
ving us laws as the rule of moral conduct, 
our perception of theſe things would, in 
many caſes, have been very deficient in the 
preſent ſtate of things; and conſequently mo- 
ral fitneſs, as perceiveable by us, would have 


been a defective rule, and not that univerſal 
| D and 


to be. 
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auc mol + perfect rule of action it is affiemed 


(ons are told, "CL ro TIENES $3073; 
6. That chis difference between whore 


good #n&evil, And. che firneſſes and! unſineſ- 
ſes Which they nebeſſarily infer, is as eaſily 


and certainly to be diſcerned by mankind, as 
the differences between any natural or ſenſi- 


ble ob) ect whatever.” The naturab andi ſen- 


füble objects particularly referr'd to are: light 
and darkneſs, bittet and ſweet which ſup- 
pole natural and ſenſible capacities and 
Powers, ſuited to the diſcernment of ſuch 
RHutural' and ſenſible objects; ; otherwiſe they 


cannot be eaſily and certainly diſcerned: A 
mai blind from his birth will not be able ro 
diiſtinguiſn between light and darkneſs; and 


one whole natural taſte: is vitiated will not 


caffly and certainly diſceru between ſeeet 
and bitter. 80 likewiſe there muſt be: moral 


capacities and powers in men, ſuited to the 
diſcernment of moral good and evil if theſe 


fhould be wanting or impairedg and corrupt- 


ed, the difference between moral good and 
evil will not be ſo eaſily and certainly diſ- 


cerned. Now the moral: capacity: of man i is 
greatly impaired and corrupted in the pre- 
tenr ſtate of things; men deſtitute of the 


lighe of grace are darkneſs it ihn; the un- 
Aerſianding of men, even in things moral, 
Is greatly: darkened by fin, and ww? are alie- 


- « * we 


. 4 Sermon, P- 22. #4 s Goh. v. 8. 
| ; nated 


N 
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nated from the liſe of God ; averſe toi living 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, through the 


blindneſs of their hearts *. The moral: light 
of narurè is very dim, and has ſhone out ve- 
ry falntly even in thoſe who: have made the 
greateſt advances in moral ſcience, deftitute 


ea divine revelation, and without the af. 
 fiſtance of God's grace. The moral taſte of 


man is vitiated; he ſavours the things of the 


ance tbat ii in them, becauſe 'of tb 


e 


fleſh; reliſhes fin, wohich he rolls in his 


mouth, and hides under his tongue, as a 
ſweet morſel; ſo that through the blindneſs 
of his heart, amd} the vitioſity of his taſte; 
he is far from a ele of the diffe- 
rence of moral good and evil, of the fitneſs 
ſes and unficneſſes of things; of the amiable- 
neſs of virtue, and the uglineſs of vice. 
But, man is repreſented in a quite different 
light, as far from havin 0 his moral powers 
and capacity in the leaſt impaired or cors 
rupted by ſin. Tis ſaid e, that “nature it 


ſelf hath ſeemed to have been friendly to 


mankind in this reſpect, which hath im- 
planted a kind of conſtitutional abborrence of 
vice in their minds, an infiinetroe prejudice 
againſt it, and fear to commit it.“ Who is 
deſigned by nature, Whether God, or the 


to enquite, but go on to oblerve, that un- 


Eph. i iv. 18. 2 ; „ P. 26. 2 
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nature and belt of things, I ſhall not ſtay 
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leſs this is to be underſtood: of man, as 
he: was created by God, as he was in his 
ſtate of -1 "innocence. Before his fall, the con- 
trary to it is true; for though the God: of 
nature has not implanted; ir, yet there is in 
the minds of men, in: conſequence of the 
corruption of human nature by ſin, to uſe 
this author's phraſes, a kind of conſtitutional 


abhorrence of good, and an inſtinctive pre- 
judice againſt it; or rather a natural and 
habitual abhorrence of good and ptejudice 


tot. Man is ſoapen in iniquity;. and cuncei- 
ued in * ” 3 he isla franſgreſſor from: the 

womb ; | the carnal, mind is enmity againſt 
Cid, ant and all that is good; and 20 not ſubject 
to the Jaw of, God, nor can it ber; there's 
none that doeth good, no not one; nor is there 
any Fear of God: 22 their eyes In how 
many inſtances has it appeared, that the 
imagination of the thaught af man heart is 
evil; and:that continually *? Such who are 
renewed by the grace of God, and ate en- 
abled to liye ſober and religious lives, yet 


were ſomktimes fool iſb, diſobedient, deceived, 
ferving divers luſts and pleaſunes, living in 


malice and envy, bateſul, and hating one ano- 
tber . Before. their converſion they walked 


according to the. courſe of this worlu, accord- 


ing fa. the FO of the FO m_ 7he d the 


P „ pfal. li 5 q | In. Avi. 8 8. 8 ket, vita. TY 
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ſpirit that now worketb in tbe children F diſ- 

obedience; among nwhom they all; had their 
converſation in times paſt, in the luſts of their 
fleſh; fulfilling the defires of the-fleſh, and of 
the. mind, and were - by. ndture. children of 
wrath, even: as others *. - Their converſion 
from darkneſs to light, from the power of 
Satan to God, from ſin to; holineſs, from 
ungodlineſs to godlineſs, does not ariſe from 
any internal prineiple in themſelves, from 
any naroral wall or power in, «them x nor is 


1814 


attempt a — of it. We are indeed 
told o, that © vice is really a kind of art that 
requires ſome length of time to become 
dextrous, and grow any conſiderable profi- 
cients in.” Etbic, or morality, is indeed 


* Eph. ii. 2,3. J Hof. xi. 7. Sermon, p. 26. 
003691 5 by 


dy ſome" defmed, an art of living well 
and happily? But that vie or immorkbity 
ſbould be an art, or a kiad of art, to be 
learn d, as Arts ufualh y are, by A collection of 
rules, a Wein F Reabojng; „With application 
of thou ght, and! in length of time, rn. in- 
Uin'd to bell eve, Was . heard of before; 
it looks as if it required agaeity and good 
ſenſe, font” confiderable abilities of mind, 
Penetratidg ef thooght, di ditigente' and indu- 
Rry, as well as time, to be wicked; at leaft 
to be dextröus profieients in fin; wherets 
perſons may be fottiſh and foeliſh to every 
thing elle,” „ yet wiſe enough to do evil. 
Jis eaſy Fo Keith what view ſuch expref. 
fions 1 80 * that they ate calculated to 
Encourag ort = od eff ro O- 
tion, n 18 on y-by Titiitation, 7 0 6 
After all; fuppolibg/thatthe moral po- 
ers and capacities of ne are Hot ſo corrupt- 
ed and impsired as they are by ſome thought 
to be; yet notwithſtanding the difference of 
moral good and evil, wick all their firnefſes || 
bd unfitneſſes, may not be ſo-ealily- ani 
certainly diſcerned, as the differenèr be- 
tuen light and darknefs, Which is dong at 
once, wich a glance of the bodily eye; or 
aß the diſtinctlon between Lect and bitter, 
which is diſcerned immediately; for moral 
ſcience, like other ſciences, is not to be 


2 Vid. Moti Enchirid. Ethic. l. n 5 1. P.. 8 
i Siem" d 
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learn d at once bet hy degrees; it takes in a 


very lange compass, it conſiſts of various 
rules \PReCEPts,1 40d. inſtructions, concern- 
ing different vintues, which: muſt be con- 
ſideredi and examined with their contrary 
vices, Cer the tut diſtinction between them, 
can be clearly ſeen. In order to have a clear 
and certain diſcernment of the difference of 
moral good andtevilwith all their fitneſſes aud 
unßtneſſes, vt ought to haye a knowledge 


of che ſeveral-bejags,, God, and the creatures 
Wa: ſtand related 50, and of the ſeveral rela- 
tions we ſtande in ag them, all; whigh require 


time, applicayog ofithought, and a train of 
— 4 abo f- the diſcernment of theſe 
things is as gaſy and certain, as that of light 


and-darkngſfs,. birter and ſweet, What need 


of all. chat care and pains, in the. moral edu 
caxipn of children? Why ſa much ſolicitude 


to inſtil che nns af virtue into them, and 


give them an abhorrence of vice? Since, as 
they grow up, the perception of the moral 
nature, fitneſs and unfitneſs of theſe things, 
will be as eaſy. and as. certain as., theic fight 
and taſte of natural and ſenſible, objects, 
What need alſo either of the laws.of God or 


of men? And indeed, it is faid?,, that © as 


they (men) need no command, or law, to 
enable them to diſcern the natural bee 
in theſe things (moral good and ex) hey 


b Sermon, p. 25, 26. 
48 
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ag little need them to help them to paſß a 
true judgment concerning them, or to teach 
them, Which, Upon che whole; is fitteſt for 
chem to chuſe and refuſe?” : : Moreover, 


What need is there of moral prbaching, or 
cke continua tee of a moral miniſtry? Why 
e much needleſs time and pains ſpent, in 


opening, inculcating, and enkdreibg moral 


duties, and ex poſing contrary vices? Since 
Without all this men can't fal of obſerving 
che difference of, and of giving the pie fe- 
retice to tlie one above the other | One'ſhibutd 
Rink that gentlemen who have been con- 
terned in »ſypporting readers of moraliry; 


thould upon fueh a principle as this, put 


their hajids' i in their pockbrt/-and at once 
pay off and difcharge theſe moral preachers 
ag vſeleſs men. Soch moral guides may caft- 
ly be ſpared; ſinbe it is affirmed e, chat a8 n= 
tore and es perience are infallible rules of 
judgment in natural things; they are 
equally ure guides in things of a per . 
ture.“ But to proceed. 217 
That the difference of; mda; good ing 
en with the fitneſſes and da firielſes! of 
things, has not in fact been ſo eaſily diſcern- 
ed as is contended for, will appear from 
the different ſentiments men have entertain- 
ed of theſe things, in different ages and diſ- 
penfations. The moral philoſophers among 


. Sermon, p 25. 
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121 
the Heatheng, as no one of them ever drew 
up a compleat ſyſtem of morality, nor is 
ſuch an one to be collected out of all their 
writings put together; nor was Mr. Woola- 
flon's celebrated performance, called, the 


Religion of nature delineated, drawn up with- 


out the aſſiſtance of divine revelation ; and, 
perhaps, is not without its defects. So what 


one of theſe philoſophers inculcated, ano- 


ther neglected, and what one denied, ano- 
ther affirmed. Some of them taught, that 
there was no fin in inceſt and ſodomy; and 
thought it was lawful for buyers and ſellers 
to circumvent each other. Plato, a philo- 


ſopher that made a conſiderable figure in 


moral ſcience, commended community of 
wives, and brought it into his common- 
wealth“. The Szoicks, a grave and {tiff ſett 
of moraliſts, were of opinion, not only that 
it became a wiſe man, but in ſome caſes it 
was his duty to deſtroy himſelf ©; and, per- 
haps, many of thoſe unhappy creatures, who 
have been guilty of this ſin, have not ſa 
Clearly ſeen the evil of it; but have been 
ready to think, that they have a greater 
power over their own lives, than over 
others; and though they may not take away 
another man's life, may take away their 
own. The apoſtle Paul condemns farnica- 


4 Vid. Grotium in Eph. v. 6. Chryſippus allcwad of ice 
ceſt. Laertius in vita ejus. | 

© Lipf. Manuduct. ad Stoic. Philof. Diſſert. 22. p. 365. 

: Eph. v. 3, 4. 4 
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tion, filthineſi, or obſcene language, fooliſh 


talking or jeſting, as very unbecoming, in- 
convenient, not fit to be- practiſed; yea, as 
criminal,” and highly diſpleaſing to God. 
Whereas fornication was thought lawful by 
many; and Ciceros aſks, when was not 
this done ? when reproved ? when not per- 
mitted ??” The Sroicks not only allowed, 
but pleaded far the uſe of obſcene words; 
and /pamAic, which is tranſlated jeſting, is 
reckoned by Ariſtotle among moral virtues. 
Poligamy,. or having more wives than one, 
was always a moral evil, and is generally 


underſtood to be ſo; yet ſome have pleaded 
for it, as not being criminal; and it was cer- 


tainly practiſed by good men under the O/d 
Teſtament diſpenſation, who don't appear to 
have had any notion of the immorality of it. 
To come nearer to our own times, the mo- 
rality of the fourth command, eſpecially 
that part of it which regards the time of 
worſhip, has been, for many Vears, diſputed, 


and is ſtill a ſubject of controverſy y and the 
perſons on both ſides of the queſtion are inen 


of religion, ſeriouſneſs, and morality; and 
to come nearer ſtill, Mr, Chandler and I have 
different ſentiments about ſome things, whe- 
e Verum ſiquis eſt, qui etiam meretriciis amoribus interdictum 
juventuti putet, eſt ille quidem valde ſeverus — quando enim hoc 


non factum eſt? quando reprehenſum? quando non permiſſum? 


Otceron. orat. 34. pro M. Coelio, p. 940. Ed. Gothofred. 
* Vid. Ciceron. Epiſtol. I. 9. ep. 22. Papirio Paeto, p.1 266. 
Ethic. I. 4. c. 14. p. 32. Tom, 2. & magn. moral. 1. 1. 
C. 31. p 96. | Fad 
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ther they are ſtrictly criminal or not. The 
many methods that are daily taking to debench 
the principles, and corrupt the manners of our 
youth, to inſpire them with a love of diverſion 
and pleaſure, to lead them into exceſſive ex- 
pences, and coſtly luxuries ; and, in a word, 
ro prejudice them not only againſt the princi- 
ples of religion, bur the plain duties of vir- 
tue and ſocial life ;” ſuch as the entertain 
ments of the theatre, diverfions of muſic, like 
thoſe of 1/rael of old, 7/a. v. 12. when his vi- 
ces had almoſt brought him to hie final ruin, 
Cards, and faſhionable games ; theſe, and 
the like entertainments, Mr. Chandler fays“, 
may not be ftridly criminal in chemſelves; 
tho he owns they tend to corrupt the man- 
ners, and deſtroy the diligence, integrity, 
and virtue of the nation, and to be a ſenſual 
kind of life. I, for my part, on the other 
hand, think cheſe things are ſtrictly crimi- 
nal. Mr. Chandler, doubtleſs, has many on 
his fide of the queſtion, in his way of think- 
ing, men of ſuperior genius, and who are the 
more polite part of mankind; and I don'r 
at all queſtion, bur that there are many of 
the ſame mind with my ſelf ; and tho” they 
may be of a lower ſize than the others, I'll 
venture to ſay, they are at leaſt equally as ſe- 
rious, ſober, religious, and of as good morals. 
I ſhall nor diſpute the point who is in the 


k Of this ſort, I ſuppoſe, is the game called Faro, lately 
advertiſed in the publick papers, as a Scandalous practice, and 
contrary to act of Parliament. 

! Sermon, p. 46, 47, 48 
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ry 
tight or wrong; it is enough to my purpoſe, 
and for which I take notice of it, m_ 
moral nature and fitneſs of things is not of 
ſo eaſy and certain a diſcernment,  _, 
I bad almoſt like to have forgot what this 
author tells us”, „That this notion of the 
1mmutable and eternal obligation of moral 
virtue, is not one of the peculiar diſcoveries 
of the reaſon. and good ſenſe of the preſent 
age, but is plainly taught both in the records 
of the Old and New Teſtament.” The paſſa- 
ges in the Old Teſtament are, Pal. cxix. 142. 
T by righteouſneſs is an everlaſting righteouſneſs, 
or, is a righteouſneſs S555 fer ever; that is, 
it endures for ever; and thy law is the truth. 
Ver. 144. The righteouſneſs of thy teſtimonies 
is everlaſting ti is for ever. Ver. 152. 
Concerning thy teſtimonies I have known of old; 
or, as Mr. Chandler ſays the words ſhould be 
render'd, which I don't diſlike, I have known 
of old-prinpn from thy teſtimonies, that thou 
haſt founded them for ever. Ver. 160. Thy 
word is true from the beginning; or as the 
words n2R 9127 WRY may be render'd, The 
beginning of thy word is truth, and every one 
of thy righteous judgments. is for ever. . All 
which indeed clearly prove the perpetuity of 
the moral Jaw, its immutable obligation up- 
on us, the veracity and juſtice of God, which 
appear in it, and will abide by it, and con- 
tinue with it, to defend the rights, and ſecure 
the honours of it; but, what is all this to the 
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m. Sermon, p. 21. 
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nature and fitneſs of things? or, How do 
theſe paſſages prove, the eternal and i immu- 
table 2 of moral virtue, as prior to, 
and independent of the will of God When 
the Pſalmiſt is only ſpeaking of the will of 
God as revealed in his law and teſtimonies; 
from whence, and not from the nature and 
fitneſs of things, he had learn'd of old, ma- 
ny years ago, the truth, righteouſneſs, and 
continuance of them. The only ſingle paſ- 
ſage in the New Jeſtament that is produced, 

is, Phil. iv. 8. Whatſoever things are true, 
whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things 
are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſo- 
ever things are lovely, what ſoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praiſe, think on theſe things. That theſe 
expreſſions neceſſarily ſuppoſe, and infer, 
that truth, honeſty, juſtice; and pur ity, are 
eſſentially different from their contrary vices, 
are lovely in their nature, praiſe-worthy in 
their practice, and which both God and man 
will approve and commend, will be eaſily 
granted; but ſtill the queſtion returns, what's 
all this to the nature and fitneſs of chings! ? 
To the immutable and eternal obligation of 
moral virtue, as prior to, and independent of 
the will of God? Does the apoſtle make mo- 
ral fitneſs, id this ſenſe, the rule of action, or 
of judgment, with reſpect to truth, honeſty, 
juſtice, and purity, and not rather the re- 
vealed will and law of God? The latter ſeems 
to be e his ſenſe, ſince he adds, T hoſe 

| things 


(38) 


things whith ye have both learned and recet- 


wat? and heard, and feen in me, do, and the 
Gd of peace ſhall be with you. Whence * 
appears, "hat the things he adviſes them to 
were ſuch as he had taught them, accordin 
to the will of God, and which they had re- 
ceived upon that foot, and had ſeen eren 
by himſelf, in obedience to MM 

1 conclude with obſerving, that this noti- 
on of the moral nature and fitneſs of things, 
as prior to, and independent of the will-of 
God, ſeems to have a tendency to introduce 
and eſtabliſh among us, Polythei/m, Dein, 
Ant inomianiſin, and Libertiniſm. 

1. Polytheijm, or the having more gods 
than one. It ſeems to favour che diſtinction 
of a ſuperior and inferior deity; for, as has 
been obſer ved, if the moral nature and fit- 
neſs of chings is eternal, does neceſſarily 
exiſt, is prior to, and independent of the 
will of God, and is the ſupreme rule of acti- 
on to all reaſonable Creatures whateyer, it 
muſt be God; yea, fince it is the unerring 
rule of God bimſclf, by which he regulates 
and determines his own will, it muſt be both 
before, and above him; it moſt be ſuperior 
to him; he can enact no laws but what that 
js the rule and meaſure of; his will is no 
obligation of a diſtin kind Boe: i it; he ap- 

ars to have no power or authority but what 
is derived from it. I'm ſorry to obſerve, 
agreeable to this notion, how diminutively 
_ Chandler ſpeaks of the divine being. You 
read 


Es. © 


read nothing throughout the whole diſeourf 


of God being a legiſſator, enacting laws of 


his own will and pleaſure, agreeable to the 
perfections of bis nature; as armed with 
power and authority to enforce them, and as 
claiming obedience from his, creatures to 


tbem, as being his will, and founded in the 


rectitude of his nature; but on the other 
hand, he's thruſt down into the place of a 
reformer ; He is indeed called the great re- 
former of mankind, and has the honour to 


be accounted the bead of the. ſocieties for the 


reformation of manners in England; though 
no more is allowed him in this work of re- 


forming mankind than what the ſocietiea 


themſelves do; namely, an © endeavouring to 
promote their happineſs by methods diſcou- 
raging their vices, and exciting them to the 
love and practice of univerſal virtue v. Af 
ter this tis no wonder ĩt ſnould be ſu ggeſied, 
that the great deſign of our bleſſed Saviour's 
coming into the world, and the miſſion of 
his apoſtles into it, were only the reformati- 
an and amendment of mankind; and that 
there can be no other valuable end of a ſtand- 
ing miniſtry in the chriſtian church, than ta. 
carry on the ſame deſign. This ſtrengthens 
my apprehenſion, that this notion has a 
tendency to introduce, 

2. Deiſin, or to explade FRI. revelation, 
wich all the doctrines and ordinances bf it. 


And indeed, if 'this nature and fitneſs of 
mon, p. 4% . p. 42. b. p. 40. | 
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. „ 
things is the uni verſal and moſt perfect rule of 
action to all reaſonable creatures whatever, 


then what neceſſity is there, or can there 
poſſibly be; of a divine revelation ? This is 


univerſal, and comprehends every thing fit 
to be known and practiſed; it is moſt perfect, 
and therefore nothing can be added to it; it 
is as eaſily diſcerned as the diſtinction be- 
tween light and darkneſs, ſweet and bitter, 
and therefore needs no revelation to explain 
and enforce it. Admitting a revelation; the 
things contained in it muſt be brought to 
this teſt and ſtandard, the nature and fitneſs 
of things, to be tried by, and judged of. Let 
the revelation come ever ſo well ſupported, 
and the evidence of things, as they ſtand in 
it, be ever ſo clear; yet if poor, fallible, 
ſhort ſighted men, can't ſee the fitneſs of 
them, they muſt be at once rejected, and 
conſequently the revelation it ſelf. So if 
Bapriſm and the' Lord's Supper, the peculi- 

ar ordinances of the chriſtian revelation ; if 


the doctrines of the divine perſons in the 
Godhead; of the decrees of God; of the uni- 


on of the two natures in Chriſt; of the expi- 
ation of ſin, in a way of ſatisfaction; of ju- 
ſtification by the imputed righteouſneſs” of 


Chriſt; of the reſurrection of the ſame 


body, or any other doctrines of the chriſtian 
religion, how clearly ſoever they may be 
revealed; yet if men do but once take it in- 
to their heads, that they don't agree with 
the nature and fitneſs of: things, they muſt 
al. . 6 be 


. 
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Tags 1 


be exploded,” 2nd the next that follows:ig:re- 


velation it ſelf. Whether the abettors of this 
notion really defign to encourage and eſta- 
bliſh Deiſm, I know h not, but this I am ſure 


of, the Deiſis are capable of 1 W it 


greatly to their purpole. 
. Antinomianiſm, or the ſetting aſide of the 
law of God as a rule of action, ſeems tobe 


the neceſſary and certain conſequence of this 
principle. For if the moral nature and fit- 


neſs of things is the ſapreme original, uni- 


verſal, and moſt perfect rule of action, to all 


reaſonable beings whatſoever, prior to, and 
independent of the will of God, then what 


need is there of the law of God * ? or, What 
regard ſhould be paid to it? Since, as it is 
aid , , „It is impoſſible that there can be a 
rule of action more excellent in it ſelf, or 


more worchy the regard of reaſonable be- 
ings.” Now, to ſet aſide, and diſregard the 


law of God, as a rule of life and converſa- 


tion, or action, is ſtrictly and properly An- 
tinomianiſm. For my part, I have been tra- 


duced as an Antinomian, for innocently aſ- 


ſerting, that the eſſence of juſtification lies 


in the eternal will of God; my meaning is, 
that God had in his all- perfect and compre- 
henſiue mind, from all eternity, at once, a 

full view of all his elect; of all their ſins and 
tranſgreſſions; of his holy and righteous law, 
as broken by them, and of the compleat 


and perfect righteouſneſs ot his Son, who 


4 Sermon, p. 20. 


had 
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ad engaged to be a ſurety for en and if 
his: view: of things he Willed them to be 
righteous, through the ſuretiſhip righteouſ- 
nels of his Son, and accordingly eſteemed, 
and accounted them ſo in him; in which 
will, eſteem, and account, their zuſtificati- 
200 Bes, as it is, an immanent act in God. 
Want way of thinking and ſpeaking F no 
ways ſer aſide, nor in the leaſt oppoſe, Su 
doctrine: of juſtification by faith; I aſſert, 
that there is no knowledge of juſtification, 
no oomfort from it, nor any claim of inte- 
reſt an it; until a man Believes. | I abhor the 
thoughts of ſetting the law of God afide as 
the Bile of. walk and converſation ; and con- 
ſtantly affirm, that all that believe in. Chriſt 
For righteouſneſs, ſhould be careful to main- 
raip good works, for neceſſary uſes. The cry 
of — upon ſuch a principle as 
this, myſt be mere noiſe and ſtupidity. But 
here's a gentleman that talks of ſomethin 
Prior to, and independent of the will of G 
and antecedent to any law of his, as the ſu- 
preme, original, univerſal,” and moſt perfect 
rule of action to reaſonable beings, as the im- 
mutable and eternal obligation of moral vir- 
tue, or from whence moral obligation is de- 
rived; whereby all authority on God's part, 
and all obedience on ours, are at once entire- 
ly deſtroy d. One ſhould think for the future, 
that not Fehn Gill, but Samuel Chandler, 
muſt be reckon'd the 3 0 
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3s. 1 Libertiniſin, is another conſequence, 
n it may be juſtly feared, will follow 
upon this notion; for if men ean once eſta- 
bliſh ſuch a ptinciple, that ſomething ng prior 
to, and independent of the will of God, is the 
rule af action to them, called the nature and 
fitneſs of things, of which they themſelves are 
the ſole judges as they may in conſequence 
hereof be led on to explode divine revelati- 
on, and ſet aſide the law of God as a rule of 
action; ſo what through a falſe way of reaſan- 
ing, and the prevalence of their luſts, paſſions 
and intereſts, they may perſuade themſelves, 

that it is moſt fitting and agreeable to the na- 
ture of things, that they ſhould do what makes 
moſt for their own pleaſure and profit. This 
ſeems to be the ſource of all that wickedneſs 
and licentiouſneſs afted by the Jets in the 
times of Jaiab, which occaſion'd the words, 
the ſubject of Mr. Chandler's diſcourſe. They 
Were nat the meaner fort of the peaple, the ro- 
Fuſe of the nation; they were the politer ſort 
among them, that were wiſe in their an eyes, 
and prudent in their own fight *; men of reaſon 
15 and good ſenſe, as ſuch vain mortals love to 
one another; they were men of bold 
and ſtrong ſpirits, as men of atbeiſtical and 
deiſticsl prineiples, delight to be called; in a 
haughty and daring manner, they ſaid *, Let 
him make ſpeed and baſten bis work, that we 
may ſee it, and let the-counſel of the holy ane 
of Hrael draw myb g and come, that we may 
| © Ia. Ye 21. SOL * Ver 1; | ; 


Ano it. bey u were indeed the Dei * 
that generation, the contemners of revelation; 
wis caſt awaythe law of the Lord, ſet up ſome- 

= <thingelſcaspriortoir, and independent of it, 

and 4% 0 the word of the boly one of Iſrael; 
and ſo being guided by the falſe reaſonings of. 
their minds, ond influenced by cheirown luſts, 

Called evi good, and good evil. M + 

I would be far from ſoggeſting any "Dui 
of liberciniſmagainſt| Mr. Chandler, or any 
others who are in the ſame way of thinking 
zwith. him; or that he or they are abettors 
anyof the above conffq uences;for tho' princi- 
_ -ples may be charged, perſons muſt not on that 
account. judge it moſt unreaſonableto charge 
petſons with holding conſequences which 
they themſelves deny, tho theſe conſequehces | 
may ny never ſo clearly from principles 
held by them. But I can't forbear 2 
that for Mr. Chandler to repreſent ſtage - plays, 
ceards, andotber faſhionable games and diver- 
Hons; bjayhichthenarion i is ſo much debauch- 
| + as not ſtxictly criminal in tbemſelues, is act- 
| out of character as a moral ä 
Awftable te wreformationſermanzunſeryiccable = 
to the deſignof the ſocieties tovrhomh 
ted; and if cheſe can be thought to be agreeable. 
to the nature and fitneſs of. ebrings; _— all _ 


*ficnefles the Lord r * Vilgus 
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